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them at the moment. Madame de Maintenon used to tell
the nuns of St. Cyr how potent an influence came from this
very aloofness, and how strongly supernatural was the inter-
course between the Ursulines and their pupils.
There resulted also a possibility, of which the nuns seem
to have been quite aware, of the boarders getting somewhat
out of touch with real life. This fact is brought home to
us with special force when we read the strict rules concern-
ing the parlour, and learn how few were the periodical
outings and that the holidays were of three weeks once a
year. In order to meet this danger the mistresses are given
homely directions as to how they may foster in their girls a
practical spirit so necessary in after days. They must take
them to the linen room to see after their own clothes, they
must teach them to keep their own accounts. Honourable
charges (domestic work of a light kind) could be imposed
upon the most trustworthy, and the day-boarders even had
a prefect-system, by which one girl in every ten was made
responsible for discipline and order.1
The danger of narrowness could, however, never be
ignored in convent life. Too much concentration upon
essentials, too perfect an organisation, too much sacrifice
of the individual to the general good, could and in many
cases surely did result. If the spirit of the abbey could
lead to preciosite and display, the well-regulated convent
could over-stimulate the logical French mind to an exact-
ness of detail that killed the inner spirit. "Corruptio
optimi pessima." However this may be, there is much of
historical evidence to prove that in most Ursuline convents
far-reaching activities engendered within the convent walls
gave width of outlook and solid interests to the pupils.
The many enterprises of the nuns go to prove how well
1 These prefects -were called Dixatnitres (S&gkmens> Part II, Chap. V).